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call the indifference which prevailed in the minds of all day
after day, as they grew in experience and broadened under
danger, when one never knew, from sunrise to sunset, whether
his turn might not come to take his place alongside the great
hosts who had already fallen that this nation of the free might
live; but it was a strain and trial to the young man which was
to fit him into the heroic mold of those great captains whose ex-
amples were to be imitated in the future struggles of this great
Republic.

During the months of January and February of 1863 rumors
in one shape or another reached the pa,trol squadron that Ad-
miral Farragut contemplated a movement against Port Hud-
son, Louisiana, as the strong fortifications at that place had in-
terrupted access to points beyond as far as Vicksburg. "Whatever
repairs to engines or boilers or their appurtenances could be
effected by the force on board were undertaken, for in those days
of war a ship's efficiency for every emergency was determined
by the skill of her engine and fire room forces.

So far as spars and sails were concerned, these had been
landed before beginning the river campaign, as it was easily rec-
ognized then that such things were impedimenta, useful in work-
ing a passage to far-off stations when the vessels had to pass
through regions where the winds were of regular direction and
force, but absolutely useless in war, where the likelihood of in-
jury from shot and shell would make them a positive menace.
It was recognized at that time that this necessary expedient in
war was only the preliminary step to the mastless and sailless
ship of this day. Every precaution then employed to minimize
the danger from falling spars or the chances of disabling en-
gines through fouling propellers from rigging shot away in
action and trailing astern, was an argument for the supremacy
of steam alone in the actions of the future. Out of these con-
ditions grew the battle-ship and armored cruiser of this day,
wherein spars are reduced in size and number and retained only
as a means of signaling or for torpedo guns, but stripped of all
unnecessary rigging. The close actions of those days empha-
sized, likewise, the employment of breech-loading guns, and out
of this experience the modern high-power breech-loading artil-
lery was evolved, together with the rapid-fire guns of smaller